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INTRODUCTION 

Unlike  bad  breath  which  allegedly  disappears  after  gargling  for 
twenty  seconds  with  Listerine,  the  U.S.  Army  is  here  to  stay.  The 
atrocities  at  My  Lai,  the  corruption  of  Sgt.  Maj.  Wooldridge  and  his 
band  of  imitators,  and  the  bungled  bombing  of  innocent  civilians  in 
Viet  Nam  have  all  contributed  to  the  public  image  of  the  Army  as  a  mass- 
ive case  of  "bad  breath"  which  many  wish  would  go  away.   But  despite 
large  personnel  reductions,  slashed  defense  costs,  and  proposed  with- 
drawals  of  troops  from  overseas  areas,  it  is  probable  that  the  U.S.  Army 
will  survive.  No  politician  or  newscaster  has  invented  the  "Listerine" 
which  will  obliterate  this  case  of  national  halitosis.  We  are  here  to 
stay. 

The  assumption  "we  are  here  to  stay"  leads  to  a  basic  question: 
With  Viet  Nam  behind  us  and  our  forces  involved  in  no  armed  conflict  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  what  now  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  Army? 
In  an  analysis  of  the  mission  of  the  peace  time  Army,  Part  I  will  con- 
sider the  answer  to  that  question. 

A  question  of  equal  concern  to  the  chaplain  comes  to  mind  as  well: 
What  is  his  role  in  the  peace  time  Army?  Part  II  attempts  to  answer 
that  question. 


PART   I 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PEACE  TIME  ARMY 

Training  for  War 

The  mission  of  an  army  at  war  is  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  enemy  as  a  fighting  force.  Fighting  and  training  for  the  fight  con- 
sume the  major  efforts  of  a  war  time  army.  The  peace  time  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  expend  its  energy  fighting  an  enemy,  yet  it  must  be 
prepared  for  the  eventuality  of  war.  The  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  ill- 
ustrates the  high  cost  of  unpreparedness: 

U.S.  Navy  casualties  were  2,718,  of  which  over  2,000  were 
fatalities*  Army  casualties  exceeded  600  men,  of  whom  more  than 
200  were  killed.  The  attack  had  resulted  in  the  total  destruction 
of  three  battleships,  in  the  capsizing  of  a  fourth,  in  heavy  dam- 
age to  a  fifth.... Two  light  cruisers  were  heavily  damaged ....  Heavy 
damage  was  inflicted  on  both  army  and  navy  planes  on  the  ground.* 

Hopefully,  the  debacle  of  Pearl  Harbor  will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  Army  must  always  be  prepared  to  face  the  ugly  god  of  war  whenever 
he  raises  his  hideous  head.  The  artilleryman  must  be  skilled  in  the 
use  of  his  cannon,  the  signalman  practiced  in  the  art  of  communication, 
and  every  soldier  disciplined  in  his  particular  skill. 

War  games  and  combat  maneuvers  have  been  a  major  function  of  the 
peace  time  array  since  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  of  the  Continental  Militia,  a  peace  time  army,  that  they 
should  be  viewed  as  "the  van  and  flower  of  the  American  Forces,  ever 
ready  for  war."2  After  the  Civil  War,  while  the  population  was  pressing 
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1MPearl  Harbor  Attack,"  Encyclopedia  Brittanlca.  1964,  XVII,  73. 

2 James  R.  Jacobs,  The  Beginning  of  the  U.S.  Army,  1783-1812 
(Princetons  Princeton  University  Press,  1947),  p.  323. 
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westward,  the  Secretary  of  the  War  complained  that  "Military  Instruction 

and  drill  has  been  much  interrupted  during  the  year  owing  to  the  reduced 

state  of  the  companies. "•* 

From  the  inception  of  that  tiny  revolutionary  band  of  noble  men 
to  the  present  day,  all  the  reports  of  the  post  war  eras  show  a  con- 
cern for  training,  and  it  Is  a  safe  assumption  that  training  will  also 
consume  much  of  the  post  Vietnam  Army^s  expense  and  energy. 

But  Is  training  the  only  mission  of  a  peace  time  army?  Can  a 
tank  driver  be  expected  to  do  nothing  but  drive  and  maintain  his  tank? 
Can  the  infantryman  fire  and  clean  his  weapon  continually?  Three  years 
spent  in  Germany  with  a  Cavalry  Squadron  revealed  to  me  that  training 
alone  is  devastating  to  morale  and  re- enlistments.   When  our  tanks  and 
A.P.C.*s  weren't  chasing  an  Illusory  enemy  through  the  local  forests, 
they  hounded  him  through  the  wilds  of  Grafenwoehr,  Hohenfels,  and  Wild- 
flecken.  The  constant  training  caused  innumerable  family  problems,  zero 
morale,  and  almost  no  re-enlistments. 

Since  training  is  a  necessity,  the  question  must  be  raised:  What 
can  we  do  In  addition  to  training?  What  can  be  done  that  will  raise 
morale,  keep  family  problems  to  a  minimum,  and  return  a  reasonable  rate 
of  re- enlistments?  What  can  be  done  that  will  give  a  man  some  measure 
of  job  satisfaction? 

American  Military  History  in  peace  time  reveals  that  it  is  poss- 
ible to  maintain  an  army  that  is  trained,  which  has  esprit  de  corps,  and 
gives  job  satisfaction  through  involvement  in  humanitarian  missions. 

-Trancis  P.  Prucha,  Kroadax  and  Bayonet?  The  Role  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  Development  of  the  Northwest,  (Madison;  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  1953),  p.  104. 


Civic  Action  Projects 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Zachary  Taylor, 
then  a  veteran  of  garrison  life  at  diverse  posts,  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
the  Quartermaster  General:   "The  ax,  pick,  saw,  and  trowel,  have  become 
more  the  implement  of  the  American  soldier  than  the  cannon,  musket,  and 
sword.  "^ 

Lewis  and  Clark  of  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  were 
both  commissioned  army  officers  who,  accompanied  by  thirteen  regular 
army  enlisted  men,  "...followed  the  Missouri  river  from  its  juncture 
with  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  and,  crossing  the  continental  divide, 
explored  the  Colombia  River  from  its  juncture  with  the  Snake  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Other  brilliant  military  episodes  in  times  of  peace  can  be  recalled. 
"Capt.  John  Fremont  in  1842  explored  and  described  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Oregon  Territory  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver.  This  gave  the 
pioneers  access  to  the  area."   The  history  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  written  in  splendor  across  such  developments  as  "The  Great 
Lakes  Navigation  system. .. .Washington  Aqueduct. . ..the  State  Dept.... 
the  Pentagon.... the  Panama  Canal."' 

In  1958  President  Eisenhower  initiated  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Program.  Used  primarily  as  an  educational  program  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  blossomed  into  evening  high  schools,  literacy  training  for 
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^bid.,  p.  105 
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-"'Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1964, 
XIII,  p.  264. 

"Edward  n.  Glick,  Peaceful  Conflict  (Stackpole  Books:  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  1967),  p.  46. 

7Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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foreign  soldiers,  and  instruction  in  skills  that  would  help  them  when 
they  returned  to  civilian  life. 

As  an  example  of  civic  action  projects  in  the  here  and  now,  "Army* 
tells  of  Special  Forces  units  carrying  their  medical  skills  deep  into 
the  hills  of  North  Carolina  communities  lacking  medical  care.8 

This  brief  panorama  of  military  history  in  peace  time  indicates 
the  Army  has  had  a  double  mission— to  train,  but  also  to  perform  civic 
action  projects  of  a  humanitarian  nature.  This  performance  illustrates 
to  the  public  that  the  Army  is  not  just  a  "green  machine"  created  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  destruction.  It  also  indicates  that  the  men  in- 
volved in  these  projects  have  few  morale  problems,  find  military  life 
rewarding,  and  generally  re-enlist. 


Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Jr.,  "Quo  Vadis:  The  Army  After  Vietnam," 
Army,  Nov.  1973,  p.  11. 
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PART  IT 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  PEACE  TIME  ARMY 

Introduction 

Chaplains  ordinarily  conduct  worship  services,  counsel  individ- 
uals, visit  troops,  and  keep  the  commander  informed.   The  problem  of 
Vietnam  caused  such  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  at  all  posts  in  CONUS 
and  overseas  that  the  chaplain  had  difficulty  getting  to  pastor  his 
flock  on  a  long  term  basis.   Counseling  problems  requiring  extensive 
treatment  (over  a  year)  often  were  inadequately  handled,  not  because  of 
lack  of  expertise  or  care,  but  because  either  the  chaplain  or  the  coun- 
selee  rotated  before  adequate  therapy  could  take  place. 

However,  we  no  longer  have  the  constant  turnover  of  the  past* 
Tours  of  three  or  four  years  are  becoming  common.  The  chaplain  now  has 
more  time  to  know  and  minister  to  his  people. 

Another  advantage  for  the  chaplain  is  the  rise  in  popularity  of 
the  small  group.   Small  group  therapy  emerged  during  the  last  decade 
through  the  work  of  such  men  as  Carl  Rogers  and  Fritz  Perls.   Chaplains 
attending  the  C-22  course  at  Fort  Hamilton  for  the  past  three  years  have 
learned  the  techniques  of  small  group  work... Those  graduating  from  Long 
Island  University  become  qualified  as  small  group  leaders. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  a  chaplain  could  minister  effect- 
ively as  a  group  leader— depression,  marriage  conflict,  and  Christian 
growth  to  mention  but  a  few. 
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Group  Therapy  and  Depression 

Depression  will  strike  from  four  to  eight  million  Ameri- 
cans this  year  alone.... It  will  drive  several  thousands  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  hospitalize  another  150,000.. .The  frustrations 
of  society  which  spark  depression  are  present  in  the  military  as 
well  as  the  civilian  community.9 

I  anticipate  depression  to  he  a  greater  problem  for  the  military 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Now  that  we  are  in  a  peace  time  era, 
there  are  threats  of  a  RIF  to  all  ranks  and  grades.  Too,  longer  periods 
of  time  in  grade  are  required  before  promotion.  An  emotionally  healthy 
person  may  be  discouraged  by  these  prospects,  but  those  who  are  unstable 
will  go  beyond  discouragement  into  depression.   Consequently  they  will 
not  perform  well  on  the  job  and  their  chances  of  promotion  will  be  de- 
creased even  further.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to  greater  depression  with 
further  negative  consequences. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  depresslves*0  have  found  that  a 
long  term  counseling  situation  is  required  to  effect  therapy.  One 
session  a  week  for  at  least  a  year  is  an  average  requirement.   In  min- 
istering to  those  with  depression  related  problems,  I  suggest  the  Chap- 
lain institute  a  "Personal  Growth  Group." 

Group  Therapy  and  Marital  Conflict 

Marital  conflict  has  always  been  a  major  problem  area  for  the  mil- 
itary and  the  chaplain.   A  group  therapy  approach  is  helpful  here.  I  re- 
cently led  such  a  session  for  married  couples  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  The 
wives  had  come  to  me  as  individuals  and  all  of  them  were  considering 


'James  fa*  Johnson,  "Depression,"  Army,  Oct.  1973,  p.  9. 

I  worked  with  depress! ves  for  eighteen  months  on  a  neuro- 
psychiatry ward  at  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga, 
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divorce.   Later  I  Interviewed  the  husbands  individually,  finding  most  of 
them  to  be  ambivalent  about  the  possibility  of  divorce.  T  asked  hus- 
bands and  wives  if  they  would  consent  to  group  therapy  sessions  and  they 
agreed.  A  "Marriage  Growth  Group**  was  begun  for  ten  couples.  At  the 
conclusion  of  six  months,  none  of  the  couples  had  divorced. 

Christian  Growth  Groups 

But  there  are  many  people  who  are  neither  depressed  nor  on  the 
brink  of  divorce.  For  them,  perhaps  ♦♦Christian  Growth  Gyoups"  will  be 
appealing.   The  study  of  Godfs  Word  in  a  group  setting  can  be  exciting 
and  it*s  meaning  for  life  today  can  transform  lives. 

A  recent  interview  with  Chaplain  (Col)  Thaddeus  F.  Malinowsky, 
Deputy  USAREUR  Chaplain,  revealed  that  boredom  is  a  prevalent  problem 
in  Europe.  Surely  some  of  this  boredom  can  be  dispelled  by  Christian 
fellowship.  A  combination  of  MrapH  sessions,  Mble  Study,  and  modern 
Christian  music  can  help  make  a  tour  of  duty  a  blessed  experience  for 
people  of  all  ages  in  the  military. 

Guide  Lines  to  the  Group  Approach 

There  is  no  one  group  approach  which  is  suited  ideally  to  the 
chaplain.  A  chaplain  may  consider  himself  a  Transactional  Analyst,  a 
Gestaltist,  or  a  Freudian.  He  may  be  confronting  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward people  or  he  may  be  client  centered.  Such  things  are  secondary 
to  the  role  of  the  chaplain  himself.   In  determining  his  particular 
approach  and  attitude,  he  must  consider  the  techniques  which  are  com- 
fortable, to  him,  what  best  fits  his  personality,  and  what  appeals  to 
him. 
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The  second  guideline,  and  the  most  important--the  chaplain  is  a 
man  of  God.  His  first  mission  is  to  bring  God  to  men,  and  men  to  God. 
He  must  not  compromise  this  position  to  become  a  second  rate  "shrink." 
Whatever  system  he  chooses,  or  whatever  philosophy,  it  must  be  compat- 
ible with  his  Judaeo  Christian  ethic.  When  people  come  to  a  chaplain, 
they  come  to  him  not  because  he  is  primarily  a  counselor,  but  because  he 
is  a  man  of  God. 

The  types  of  groups  which  may  be  initiated  are  limited  only  by 
the  chaplain's  imagination  and  energy.   Chaplains  would  be  wise  to  use 
the  group  approach,  especially  in  severe  problem  areas,  because  of 
economy  of  time  and  because  a  therapeutic  atmosphere  is  created  for  each 
participant  soon  after  a  group  comes  into  being. 

Several  questions  may  come  into  the  reader's  mind  which  deserve 
consideration. 

How  do  I  begin  a  group?  First,  determine  the  needs  of  your 
congregation.  This  is  done  by  visitation.   Are  there  enough  marital 
conflicts  to  warrant  a  "Marriage  Growth  "roup?"  How  many  people  are 
interested  in  a  "Christian  Growth  Group?"  Secondly,  set  a  place  and 
time  for  the  first  meeting  and  advertise  it.  Advertise  with  your  flock 
in  mind.  Try  to  foresee  their  questions  and  answer  them. 

Who  would  be  interested?  It's  amazing  how  many  people  are  in- 
terested in  groups  today  and  for  all  reasons.  There  are  Encounter 
groups,  Sensitivity  Groups,  Marathon  Groups— the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the  small  group  is  transitory.  Nevertheless, 
the  chaplain  has  a  valid  option  to  expand  his  ministry  in  this  area. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  U.S.  Army  is  here  to  stay.   It  need  not  be  considered  as  a 
national  case  of  "had  breath.**  Rather,  it  can  be  appraised  for  what  it 
is--the  breath  of  freedom  for  the  free  world.   Even  as  our  military  fore- 
bears stood  firm  in  times  of  peace,  so  will  we  stand  with  one  hand  on 
the  rifle  and  the  other  holding  a  trowel.  We  will  be  prepared  to  resist 
the  god  of  war  but  we  will  also  help  to  build  a  world  dedicated  to  peace. 

The  role  of  the  chaplain  in  this  era  is  exciting.   No  longer  are 
we  hampered  by  the  large  personnel  turnovers  of  the  past.  There  is  time 
to  get  to  know  our  people  and  to  minister  to  them  more  adequately.  The 
long  term  counseling  needed  by  so  many  is  a  realization.   Enhanced  by 
the  popularity  of  the  small  group  approach,  an   atmosphere  both  loving 
and  therapeutic  can  be  developed  by  a  concerned  chaplain. 

In  the  context  of  the  peace  time  army,  the  chaplain  brings  peace 
to  troubled  hearts,  not  only  through  his  preaching,  but  also  through 
his  personal  work  with  his  people. 
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